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‘ent to the Manager, at the above address. 


Memorabilia. 


M: JULES CAMBON, in an article on 
! the late King of the Belgians, in the 
second March number of the Revue des Deux 
Mondes, gives an extended account of the 
visit of the King to Potsdam in 1913, and 
the celebrated conversation there between 
him and the Kaiser. It was ithen—as he lis- 
tened to various offers and threats in a 
silence which the Kaiser found astonishing 
and perhaps rather stupid—that tthe decision 
was taken which determined the course ot 
the war and the fate of Europe. The re- 
fusal, when the time came, to open up Bel- 
gium to the passage of the German army 
was but ithe outward expression of what had 
been already irrevocably fixed. M. Cam- 
bon, then in Berlin, relates the steps taken 
and the conditions laid down by the King, 
for making the conversation and his own 
resolve known to the President of France and 
the French Commander-in-Chief. Here, 
also, the text is set out of the letter written 
to King Albert by General Foch on leaving 
the armies of the Nord, which he had been 
for some time commanding—a letter suffic- 
iently disproving reports of friction. M. 
Cambon is inclined to think that the im 
portance of the battle on the Yser, when 
King Albert held up Falkenhayn’s troops 
in a thrust which might well have given 
them both France and England, has, in 
France, been inadequately appreciated. 


We are glad to publish the following par- 

iticulars which have been sent to us by 
our correspondent, Mr. R. M. GLeNncross. 
Most of our readers have acquaintance with 
the great. probate registers of the Prerogative 
Court of Canterbury, which stand in serried 
rows on their miles of shelves at Somerset 
House, below ithe level of the Embankment. 


Thanks to the British Records Society, and 
Messrs. 


to the late Matthews, lists of the 
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testators have been published beginning 
in 1384 as far as 1660; but these 
naturally do not attempt to index the general 
contents of the documents— and ‘* you never 
know what you may find in a will.’”’ To 
consult a P.C.C. register is still in tthe 
nature of a “lucky dip.’”’ In 1904 an at- 
tempt was set on foot to publish a systematic 
index of a section of these registers, begin- 
ning in 1620. The author and editor of this 
gallant enterprise was the late J. Henry 
Lea, of Maine, and his abstracts and index 
of ‘Soame’ (1620) were published by the 
New England Historic Genealogical Society, 
of Boston, Mass. But sales were so in- 
adequaite to costs that this volume, intended 
ito be the first of a series, has had no suc- 
cessor ; and though abstracts of ‘ Dale’ (1621) 
were actually completed and forwarded to 
America in 1907, the MS was not published 

there is reason to fear that it may have 
been destroyed. A new effort is now being 
made to continue the series. The editor 
is Mr. J. H. Morrison, of London, and he has 
completed abstracts of ‘Scroope’ (1630), 
which he intends to publish, with a complete 
index, in May or June of this year. Those 
who have seen Mr. Morrison’s previous pub- 
lication, ‘The Underhills of Warwickshire ’ 
(privately printed by the Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press in 1932, and never on sale; but 
the chief English and American libraries 
have their copies), will know that his work 
is distinguished by good scholarship and 
most scrupulous accuracy. Particulars of 


‘Scroope’ will be found in our advertise- 

ment columns. 

| the Hmpire Review for March, Mr. 
Harold J. Shepstone discusses the 


future of the Dead Sea. It has now upon 
its shores, as we know, a health and pleasure 
resort called Kallia; and likewise the works 
of the Palestine Potash Company, which are 
extracting salts from its waters. Dead Sea 
water, as again all of us know, is rather 
marvellously clear, yet so salt and bitter 
that no fish will live in it. Bathers are 
warned not to dive, nor to let the water 
get into the eyes. Though a human being 
cannot sink in it, it is possible ito be drowned 
there if the head, the heaviest part of the 
body, under. But if the salts are 
being reclaimed, Mr. Shepstone suggests, and 
the salinity of the Dead Sea is thus being 
reduced, may not life in it once more be 
possible ? And it is a remarkable thing 
that Ezekiel (xiv. 8-11) actually foretells 
lthat some day these waters shall be 


ZORS 
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‘* healed ’’ and 
multitude 


‘that there shall be a great 
of fish in them.’’ 
Mu H interest attaches, we 
= survivals of * the 
and to transactions 


to such 
remain, 
them. 


think, 
tolls as 


with 


old 


connected 


At p. 9 of The Times of March 14, we 
noticed mention of the fact that the right 
to collect tolls for twelve months upon the 


last toll bridge left in Somerset was bought 
at Langport the day before for twelve hun- 
dred pounds. The bridge is on the main 
Glastonbury-Taunton Road. where this crosses 
the river Parret at Boroughbridge. The 
buyer was the present farmer of the tolls, 
Mr. F. J. Dyer, of Curry Rivel. 


BERNARD HALLIpDAY of Leicester, 
the description of an 
drawing in 


W E notice in a recent catalogue sent to us 
by MLR 


original portrait-—a 
Emily Bronte, made 
by Charlotte. This is the most notable mem- 
ber of a collection of thirteen items which 
formerly belonged to the Editor of the Corn- 
hill Magazine. The others include a proof 
before letters of the engraved portrait from 
this drawing; a proof of a similar portrait 
of Anne Bronté; a photograph of the original 
sketch of Charlotte Bronté’s portrait by G. 
Richmond; an engraved portrait of A. B. 
Nicholls; a proof engraving of a portrait of 
M. Heger (Charlotte Bronté’s schoolmaster) 
and an engraved portrait of Charlotte 
Bronté from a drawing by Paul Hegen. 


sepla of 


THE eleventh volume of the English Place- 

Name Society’s Survey will deal with 
The Place-Names of Surrey. The authors 
are Mr. J. E. B. Gover, Professor Allen 
Mawer, and Professor F. M. Stenton. It 
will be published by the Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press towards the end of April. It in- 
cludes those parts of the county which have 
now been absorbed in the County of Lon- 
don, with a full treatment of early street- 
names in such areas as Southwark, Ber- 
mondsey and Rotherhithe. It also deals with 
the much-discussed ‘‘ Coldharbour ’’ name. 


‘THE Cambridge University Press are pub- 

lishing on Apri] 24, ‘ A Companion to 
Shakespeare Studies,” which Mr. Harley 
Granville-Barker and Dr. G. B. Harrison 
have edited. The contents includes the fol- 
lowing essays: The Life of Shakespeare, by 
J. W. Mackail; Shakespeare’s Dramatic 
Art, by Harley Granville-Barker; Shakes- 
peare the Poet, by George Rylands; Shakes- 
peare and Music, by Edward J. Dent; The 
National Background, by G. B. Harrison; 
and several other notable essays. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


SIR STEPHEN GLYNNE’S NOTES 
ON THE CHURCHES OF DEVON. 


(See clxv. passim; ante pp. 24, 63, 93, 
131, 168). 


WITHECOMBE RALEIGH. 


(St. John Evangelist). 

Phe original parish Church is now divided 
except for the burial service. An ugly 
modern structure having been erected in a 
more populous part of the parish. It con- 
sisted formerly of a body and a N. Aisle and 
a Western Tower. The North aisle remains, 
but the body is destroyed, the 4 arches which 
divided them are seen in the wall. The 
windows and indeed the whole is of ordin- 
ary Perpendr. character, and there is a 
cradle roof. The interior presents a wretched 
and desolate appearance, there are a_ few 
open seats and under the roof an embattled 
cornice, and one wood figure. The Font is a 
large octagonal basin panneled with quatre- 
foils in circles containing foliage and the 
stem of like shape is also panneled. The 
Tower is in pretty good state, of grey stone 
embattled with a stair turret on ithe N. On 
the W. side a 3 light window and a door- 
way with continuous mouldings. 


|Gould, pp. 506-7]. 


WuitsTonE. St. Catherine. 
This Church is situated at a_ great 
height. It is entirely whitewashed and con- 


sists of a West Tower, a Nave with North 
Aisle, 8S. Transept and Chancel. The Tower 
is plain but has a battlement and a stair 
turret. The Southern windows are bad, but 
the northern, which are of ithe usual Per- 
pendr. tracery of 3 lights contain some good 
pieces of stained glass, in which are seen 
the emblems of the Passion and the Virgin 
Mary. The Body is divided from the aisle 
by 3 very obtuse arches upon octagonal piers, 
probably of late period. There is no Chan- 
cel arch, but within the eastern arch on the 
N. side is some wood screen work. The Font 
is octagonal, diminishing towards the base, 
with mouldings and under the basin are 


shields. The pedestal is octagonal and pan- 
neled. Whitstone is 55 feet long. 40 feet 
wide. Tower 63 high. 


[Gould, p. 304]. 
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WIDDICOMBE IN THE Moon. 
Sit. Pancras. 

A large and fair specimen of a Church in 
the wilder — of Devon. The plan is 
cruciform, the Nave and Chancel, as usual, 
undistinguished, both having aisles. ‘Thei 
is a South Porch and a lofty Western Towei 
of considerable beauty. The whole appeais 
to be 3d pointed and mostly of the peculiar 
sort found in this a gs: and Cornwall. 

The Tower is by far the finest feature of 
this Church and of considerable heighy, 
divided by two horizontal bands, and having 

battlement and four large octagonal tur 
rets at ithe angles, also embattled and 
crowned by crocketed pinnacles. The but 
tresses are set a little away from the angles, 
and have crocketed pinnacles upon their set- 
offs. The Belfry windows are of three lights, 
in the second stage is on each side a two 
light window. On the West side a labelled 
door with good moulding and quatrefoiled 
circles in the Spandrels, above it a four light 
window. This tower is of very superioi 
masonry, the body is too low to be in gooa 
proportion to it. The roofs are slated and 
the whole Church built of granite. The 
South porch is large and plain. There is 
of course no clerestory. The windows are 
mostly square headed of three lights, each 
light cinquefoiled, but at the extremities of 
the aisles they are pointed. as also the 
ern window which is of four lights but closed 
by an ugly reredos. The Tower Arch open- 
ing to the Nave is lofty but not open; it 
rises from clustered shafts with the common 
octagonal moulded capitals. The arcades are 
composed of six rather narrow pointed 
arches upon low octagonal piers with ~— 
tals. The roof of each portion is coved, but 
becomes lower after the 3rd bay, the whole 
is ribbed with bosses and has flowered cor- 
nices. 


April 1845. 


East- 


The transept open to the aisles b) 
arches of wood, with mouldings, but rathe 
contracted in form. Their roofs resemble 
that of the Nave. In the South Transept is 
a rude niche. The lower part only of thi 
rood screen remains across the body and aisles 
and exhibits paintings of Saints. The cor- 
nice of the roof in the Eastern portion is 
richer than the rest with figures of animals, 
heads and flowers. Under the East window 
of the North aisle is a rude square 
in the wall. 

There is a priest’s door on the South oi 
the Chancel set obliquely, under a window. 


recess 


Also on the same side a square recess having 
ledge 


a stone and another eastward of it 
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which may have been a 
South Arch is a stone ledge in the angle 
of the east window and a bracket for an 
image. On the North side of the North Aisle 
of the Chancel is an ancient disused vestry 
In some of the windows are fragments of 
stained glass, in one appear the arms of 
Courtenay. The Font has an octagonal bow! 
with drd pointed panneling almost obliter- 
ated by whitewash, the stem also octagonal. 
There is a gravestone with an inscription of 
the 17th Century, on which is engraved a 
cross. On a tablet are some verses commem- 
orating a fearful thunderstorm in 1638, 
with a good devotional spirit. There is a 
lych gate and the usual stone grating for 


piscina. In the 


the exclusion of animals from the Church- 
yard. Near the Church is a pretty pictur- 
esque Lrow of ancient cottages in granite, 


having windows with enriched spandrels and 
an open arcade. 

The window at the E. end of the N. 
has externally good head corbels. 

In the Churchyard is the shaft of a cross. 


aisle 


| Gould, pp. 504-5; Stabb, i., pp. 143-5; 
“Ch. Ant.; + P- 146 | 
WipwortHy. St. Cuthbert. 


August 4, 1873. 

This Church is wholly Decd., and in its 
original features a fair specimen of a small 
Decd., cruciform Church. It stands close to 
a farm house, remote from other buildings. 

A small Church cruciform without aisles 
having a Western Tower. There is a porch on 
the S. of the Nave. The doorways have poin- 
ted continuous arches. The windows have 
Decd. itracery mostly of 2 lights, at the E. end 
of 5 perpr., and most of the windows have 
been renovated. The transept arches are good 
Decd., with mouldings. That to the Chancel 
plain dying into the wall. The Tower is low 
and plain perpr., embattled with W. door 
having hood and 3 light Reisen, belfry 
windows square headed of 2 lights foliated. 
The buttresses are diagonal. 


In the Chancel is a piscina, cinquefoiled, 
and a Priest’s door on tthe N. The 
roof 1785, the seats 1787. In the S. Trt. is a 
piscina. In the N. trt. is a sepulchral 
in chain mail. 

The Font has octagonal bowl of Decd. 
character. 

| Gould, 305; Stabb, ii, pp. 176-8]. 

W OODBOROUGH. Sit. Mary. 
The length is 118 feet 
The Parish (¢ ‘hurch of Newton Abbot 


situate by itself on an eminence a mile from 
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| 
the Town is a fine spacious structure of the 


Perpendr style & of the arrangement so 


usual in Devonshire. This is however 
among the finest specimens. It has a Nay 
& Chancel with side aisles of considerable 
breadth, the Chancel extending somewhat 
beyond the Aisles. As usual they are of 
equal ie without Clerestory, but th 
Chancel oe exitend rather wider than 


though there is no arch of 
‘he Tower is plain 


Belfry wi 


those of the N ave, 
division to the Chancel. 
and rude, with a battlement & 
dows like those at Bridford. The whole is 
stuccoed and there is no battlement to the 
body. A south porch however is embaittled 
and contains within it a doorway in a square 
compartment with a hollow band containing 
square flowers and foliated spandrels. At th: 
base of ithe moulding on each side is the head 
of a tiger & of another beast. The propor- 
tions of the a are grand and beautiful, 
and the number size of the windows pro- 
duces a very loht effect. 
[Gould, pp. 307-8; Stabb, i, 
‘Ch. Ant.’ i, pp. 146-150]. 


W oopBuRy. 


} 
il~ 


pp. 146-150 ; 


(Dedication unknown). 


This is a large Rectilinear Church consist- 
ing of a Nave and Chancel, each having a 
North Aisle and a South Transept, a lofty 
Tower at the West end. The body is white- 
washed, but the Tower is built of handsome 
grey stone and untouched. Its west doorway 
has a fine band of vine foliage, and over it is 
a tolerable window of 4 lights, over this are 
two stages of square headed windows, and the 
belfry storey with — ones of 2 lights, 
the parapet of the Tower is embattled and 
panneled and a square turret is attached to 
the North side. The elevation of the body 1» 
displeasing and monotonous, being too low in 
proportion to its length, and not relieved by | 
a clerestory, the absence of which is nearly 
universal in this county and causes a heavy 
and dull appearance in most of the Churches. 
The Tower is also too lofty for the long low 
body. The North side has a panneled battle- 
ment which is not whitewashed, and between 
the Nave and Chancel, on the same side, 1s 
an octagonal turret with stair-case. The 
windows are mostly of 4 lights in the Nave, 
but many are of debased character. The East 
window is of 3 lights, and those south of the 
Chancel of 2 lights. The Nave is divided 


from ithe Aisles by 5 Tudor arches with niers 
of clustered shafts having rich 
foliage. 


capitals of 


The arch to the Tower has a 
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panneled soffit. The roofs of the Nave and 
are coved and divided by ribs into 
panneled compartments. Between the Nave 
and Chancel is a handsome wood screen with 
the roodloft all painted and gilt. The 
Chancel opens to the Aisle by a Tudor arch, 
in which was once inserted a tomb. eastward 
of which is a small vestry with square-headed 
windows. The Communion rails have rich 
carving of the style of James I, and on the 
North side of the Alitar is a large tomb of the 
same age. The Font is octagonal, panneled 
With quatrefoils, the base adorned with 
elegant groining. There is a barrel organ in 
the West gallery. 

[Gould, pp. 308-9 ; pp. 178-182]. 

Wooptanp. Marcu 20th 1845 
(Sit. John Baptist). 

A small Church, wholly 3d pd consisting ot 
a body and North aisle, South porch ‘and 
west Tower, the ( ‘thancel as usual undistin- 
guished. The windows mostly square 
headed, of late date, without foliations, but 
the two eastern ones are of a better sort of 
dd pd of three lights. The arcade consists 


aisle 


Stabb, 


of 3 rather low pointed arches, with the 
usual piers of 4 shafts with octagonal 
capitals, and moulded intervals. The roofs 


are coved, in the Nonth aisle the cornice has 
vine leaves. There are some tolerable pieces 
of stained glass in some of the windows. The 


Font has a plain octagonal bow! diminishing 
to a stem of like form. The Tower 
arch is a very. plain’ pointed one, 
upon _imposts. The Tower is _ coarse 


divided by a string into 2 very unequal por- 
tions, the upper the highest and tapering, 
the lower bulging outwards at the base. There 
is no door or buttress. The parapet em- 
battled, with 4 broken square pinnacles, and 
an octagonal turret in the centre of the South 
side. The belfry windows on each side con- 
sist of two plain obtuse-headed lights. The 
west window has been mutilated. The porch 
has stone benches and a coved roof ribbed 
and with bosses. The outer walls are stuc- 
coed. 
[Gould p. 309]. 


YEALMTON. St. Bartholomew. 


29 Jany. 1853. 

This Church retains little of its original 
character, the whole excepting the Tower, 
having been re-constructed and re-arranged 
in a manner far more sumptuous than the 
former character of the edifice. The present 
arrangement is cruciform, with Aisles to the 
Nave and a Chapel to the N. of the Chancel, 
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with the original Tower at the West end, 
which is small and plain, rather out of char- 
acter with the present handsome body. ‘The 
Tower is very rude and not unlike that of 
Beer Ferris, tapering and embattled, but 
without either string or buttress and with 
small slit openings those of the Belfry alone 
being double. There is a West Window and 
door and it opens to the Nave by a pointed 
arch upon octagonal shafits. Vhe whole of 
the walls of the church appear to be new 
as well as the roof, and are probably loftier 
than the former ones, and the whole of the 
new work is of Deed. character. The win- 
dows chiefly of 3 lights, the Eastern of 5. 
The roof has a ridge crest. The Nave and 
Aisles have separaite roofs, with timbers open 
internally. In the Chancel the roof is ribbed 
and coloured in the sacrarium of rich blue and 


gold. The Nave arcades are singular, there 
are four arches on each side, having the 


outer member of polished black marble, the 
piers octagonal having variegated courses of 
polished marble and stone, and capitals of 
ball-flower. The use of polished marble 
throughout ithe interior of this Church is a 
novel and striking feature. The font is 
wholly of this material the bowl octagonal 
upon a central octagonal stem, and 8 shafts 
surrounds it. The Nave is fitted with open 
low benches of oak. The Chancel arch has 
a course of marble as the others, and springs 
from columns of the same material, across it 
is a low screen on a fence of marble with 
battlements. The Chancel is stalled & occu- 
pied by the Choir. A very large Ongan is 
placed in the Chapel to tthe N. of the Chan- 
cel connected with the Vestry. The 
Sacrarium is very finely inlaid with marble. 
The Credence on the N. is of Marble. on the 
S. are 2 plain E.E. ascending sedilia, pre- 
served from the old Church with central pier, 
& a double piscina of the same date, beneath 
a general arch with quatrefoil in the head, 
& marble course added. There is also some 
marble inlaid work just under the roof with 
courses, and over the windows of the Chan- 
cel. In the N. Chapel is a brass a.p. 1508 
with figure of a knight to Johnes Crosver. 
In the Vestry an ancient chest & double 
embridge. In N. trpt under the window an 
ogee sepulchral arch. In S. Trpt a brass 
plate in memory of parents of E. P. Bastard 
the Restorer of the Ch. 6—Bells. S. porch 
has stone groining. 
[Gould, pp. 310-11]. 


T. CANN HUGHES, F.s.A. 
Lancaster. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


THE LAST ILLNESS AND DEATH 
OF GENERAL MONCK, 


S Henry Muddiman had been Monck’s 

journalist just before the Restoration, 
and had published the General’s manifestoes 
by his orders, he invariably chronicled 
all that concerned his old patron with great 
detail in his newsletters. I have prefixed 
the dates to the extracts set out below, from 
the letters describing Monck’s last illness 
and death. They add considerably to our 
knowledge. 


Tuesday March 2 (1669). On the Ist 
Parliament met and was prorogued to 19th 
Oct. next. The Lord General | Monck | 
was not at the performance of this solem- 
nity, though, God be praised, he is so well 
that on Friday last he assisted in Council, 
and had been at the House this day had 
he not expected a consultation of Physi- 
cians who had appointed at the same time 
to meet and advise about the preservation 
of his health in future. And this consul- 
tation, perhaps, was occasioned by a visit 
which his Majesty was pleased to give him 
him on Feb. 28, when his Majesty was 
pleased to tell him that though nothing 
could be more acceptable to him than to 
have him near his person, yet that he 
would by no means detain him here, if 
his removal to his country house might 
contribute to the advantage of his health. 

Thursday, March 4. The Lord General 
still goes abroad, though his health is very 
uncertain, being sometimes better, some- 
times worse, his rest at night but little. 
Which his physicians atitribute to a scurvy 
that has very much seized him, and not 
without some symptoms of a dropsy. 

Thursday, March 25. On the 23rd, the 
General returned to New Hall, to try the 
country air again, being not worse, if not 
better, by his stay in London. 

Tuesday, March 30. The General is 
better. Hopes are entertained of his re- 
covery. 

Sat., May 8, 1669. His Majesty, having 
notice that there was thought of tapping 
the General, sent Dr. Clarke, Dr. Wil- 
liams and Serjeant Knight. his Majesty’s 
Serjeant-chirurgeon,to give him a visit 
and ascertain whether he was in a fit state 
to admit of such an operation. But at 
their going down, they found him indeed 
swelled in his legges, but not so bad that 
he sat at itable, ate, dranke and discoursed 
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such dan 


as usually, and without any 
‘ cause to 


oht give 


gerous 


doubt his recovery. 


SV mptoms as mi 


sufficiently to 
»f 


Tuscany, 


The General then recovered 


the son 


enable him to entertain Cosimo, 
Ferdinand Il. Grand Duke ot 


is Grand Duke in 


Cosimo, who suc 
the fol 


sent on his travels 


When he visited En 


c led his fatne 


ae 
lowing vear, Nad been 


owing to his quarrels with his wife, but 1 


think the sympathies of those who read his 


life will be given to the unfortunate French 
Woman who was compelled ito marry this 
bigot. Ow English translation of the 





Travels of Cosmo III.” (ste) was published 
in 1821 by Mawman, and written by Count 
Magalotti. Many 
English life a 


about 
in this 


details 
found 


interesting 


at the time can be 


DOOK. 








One incident not otherwise known is re 
corded in the newsletters as follows: 

Sat 5, 1669. The Prince of Tuscany, in 
lis passage by Islington, being acquainted that 
ne Capt. Stampe had found out a way to walk 
upon tl waters, went to the Water House 


the experiment made, where find- 
all expe n that he performed 
m 20 encouragement 





as as an 


ingenuity. 





gull 





a piece of 


The 


machine in question, apparently a 





very clumsy contraption, is described fully 
by Count Magalotti. Capit. Stampe is also 
mentioned in Calendar of Domest 





State Papers for this year. 


notice of the General's 
death. It will be observed that Charles I] 

promise d to defray the cost of the Gen- 
era]’s funeral. The‘ D.N.B.’ life of Monck, 
therefore, is evidently in error in asserting 


that the King promised to erect a 


Next follows th 


oniy 





monu 


1669,70. On ithe 3rd, 


between 10 and 11 in the morning, the Gen- 








eral died in his chaire, of the distem px r 
he has been so long t 1 with. Pre- 
sel ifter, his Majesty went to the Cock- 
pit n the Duchesse, and gave her 
t nderstand that he intended to have 
are of his funeral. The Garter is 
ntended f the young Duke (of Albe- 
marte), the troo} f horse is disposed 
the Queen, but the Generalship his Majesty 
has d ired to serve to himself. 
T'! sday, Jar ( 1669 70 [The Gener- 
al’s bowels are ed in th Abt 
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State in 


foot is 


vreat 
Somerset 


pomp, after it has laid in 

House. tHlis regiment of 
disposed to tthe Karl of Craven, and the 
Lieutenancy of Devonshire kept for the 
young Duke, but how the Lieutenancy 

Middlesex, the Bedchamber place and keep 
ing Hampton Court and St. } 
bestowed, I hear not. 

Jan. 11. The corps of the 
| sic| removed from the Cock- 
pit to Somerset House, in h 
future solemnity. The 
County of Middlesex 
Karl of Craven, and the Earl of 
appointed to, manage the charge of 
Lieutenaney of Devonshire till the 
of Albemarle shall be of years to undertake 
it himslf. 

Sat., Jan., 15, The Duchess of All 
marle is very dangerously ill, but not yet 
dead. 

Thursday, 





James’s Park 
will be 
Puesday, 
General are 
order to 
Lieutenancy of 


is disposed to th 


Feb, 17, 
Albemarle has lain in 
since Monday last, at York House. 

Tuesday, March 1, 1670. On the 28th of 
February the corps of the late Dutchess f 
Albemarle was carried from the Star 
Chamber, Westminster, to a vault in 
Henry VII’s chapel (where the Duke is 
to be laid) attended by a train ot 
nobility, as suvtable to her quality. 


1669/70. The 


Duchess of state 


According to the ‘ D.N.B.,’ 
vell wrote on 21 March, 
almost three months the l’s 
death] and he yet lies in the dark, unr 
buried, and no talk of him.’’ This malev 
lent exaggeration is proved to be false by 
the from which it will be rea- 


Mat 
“Ht 2 


Gener 


Andrew 
as follows: 


| since 


nexit notice, 





lised that there was a delay owing partl 
to the death of the Duchess and partly to 
the magnitude of the preparations for the 
lying in at Somerset House. 

Thursday, April 7, 1670. 
State was exposed to public view, on 
5th, at Somerset House. 

Thursday, April 14. Whether the Gen- 
eral’s funeral solemnity shall be performed 
on St. Georges day or no is not yet deter- 
mined, but the solemnity of the Garter at 
Windsor is put off till the 3rd, 4th and 
5th of May. 

Sat., April 30, 1670. On the 

eral solemnity of the General 
with very great magnificence. 


Staite 
The General's 


l 
+h 


ic 


30th, the 
was per- 
formed 
Printed accounts supply all the details. 


J. G. MuppDIMAN. 
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STATE PAPERS IN THE PARISH OF 
HENLOW, BEDFORDSHIRE. 
(See ante p. 95). 


JOTHING has come to hand in the way of 
1Y information or clues as to why the pap 
discussed at the reference, came to be at Hen 
low Vicarage. 

Kvidence in support of the theory that 
somebody at Henlow Grange or the vicarage 
ve been in some Government depart 
the handling and charge olf 


may hav 
ment and had 


State Papers, may exist in the faet that in 
the same parcel in which the Macclesfield 
document was found, there were two othe 


orders, the wording of which was as follows 


Georan R. 

Whereas an Act has been made and passed 
this present session of Parliament for punish 
ing Mutiny and Desertion, and for the better 
payment of the Army and their Quarters, from 
and after the 24th day of March 1781 until the 
2th day of March 1782, We have therefore 
thought fit hereby to authorize and direct you 
from time to time to eall, assemble and hold 
Courts Martial, and to be President of the 
same, which Courts Martial are to be consti 
tuted according to the said Act of Parliament, 
and to meet at such time or times as you 
the said President shall appoint for punishing 
such Mutiny, Desertion, false Musters, and 
other Crimes as have or shall happen in Our 
Regiment, under vour Command And we do 
hereby further authorize and empower the said 
Courts Martial to ‘hear and examine all 
Matters and Information as shall be brought 
hefore them touching the Misbehaviour of any 
Officer or Soldier by Mutiny, Desertion, false 
Muster or otherwise as aforesaid, and to pro- 
ceed in the Trial of such Offenders, and in 
giving of Sentence and inflicting Punishment, 
according to the Powers and Directions men- 
tioned in the said Act of Parliament and 
Articles of War which are hereunto annexed. 
And for so doing this shall be yvour Warrant. 
Given at Our Court of St. James’s this 24th 
March 1781, in the Twenty first Year of 
Our Reign 

By His Majestv’s Command 
Hillsborough. 


such 


day of 


To 
Our Colonel of Onr 
of Dragoons. or to 


10th Regiment 
our Lieutenant, 
or Major of Our said Regiment 
for the time heing 

The other document is identical excent 
that the date is that of the following year 
and the signature is ‘‘ Shelburne.’’ 

he signature at the top of ithe paper near 
the royal seal, is evidently that of George 
IT] 


From the Public Record Office it is learnt 
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10th Dragoons at 
William 


officers of 
( olonel, 


that the 
time were: 


this 
Augustus Pitt; 


Lieut.-Colonel, T. Osbert Mordaunt; Major, 
(reorge Leathes; Adjutant, Thomas Lewis 
(succeeded by Captain William Newton). 


might 
prove to be a link in the broken chain of evi- 


One of these gentlemen possibly 
ck nee, 

There appear to have been children of the 
Macclesfield, of whom Charles 
Gerard repudiated tthe paternity. Did 
or their descendants have anything to do with 
the Marl’s papers and the parish of Henlow ? 

The Vicars of 
the dates of papers were 

1681 Pemberton Bedford, 

1727 Samuel Bedford, 

1787 Thomas Aveling, 

1790 Thomas Gregory. 

That, in a bundle of old marriage licences 
and eighteenth-century churchwardens’ and 
overseers’ attestations regarding the domicil 
ing of paupers, tthere should be found 
State Papers, is an interesting puzzle to thi 
present incumbent—the solution of which 
somewhat hopeless undertaking. 
Why does Henlow Vicarage 
portant State Paper of th 
two more of practically a century 
military ¢ 


(countess of 


they 


Henslow contempor: with 


these 


these 


secms a 
possess an 1m- 
1694 and 


later—each 


year 

of a characte} 
J. G. WILLIAMS, 

Vicar of Henlow 


fPITAPH OF JAMES WEBSTER.—The 
4 following inscription from a head-stone 
in ithe Nightingale Road Cemetery at 
Godalming, is gradually becoming obliter- 
ated, and should be example 
of fiery radicalism in a graveyard: 


rec orded as an 


IN LOVING MEMORY OF JAMES 
MERCHANT, LATH OF CONSTANTINOPLE | AND LIVERPOOL 
BORN AT BRECHIN, N.B. DIED IN THIS PARISH | DECT 
15, 1868, acep 67 | He studied at the Universi- 
ties of | Aberdeen and Glasgow. A mathemati- 
tion a linguist a traveller and_ political 
economist. As a member of the Manchester 
Chamber of Commerce he was one of six 
persons who assisted Richard Cobden M.P. 
and John Bright M.P. to found the famous 

anti-corn-law league which abolished the 
landlords’ tax on the peoples food This stone 
was erected by his sister Mrs White, late of 


WEBSTER ESQT 


Cheltenham, and his brother George Web- 
ster, M.D. of Dulwich. and J.P. of this 
county. 

c € 


OHN NORTH, DUBLIN BOOKSELLER, 
? 1679-92. — Plomer records him with- 
out address in 1682 * Dict. of Priniters and 
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Booksellers 1668-1725,’ pp. 221, 534). A 
letter beginning *‘ my ancient kind friend ”’ 


was addressed from Crosby near Liverpool, 8 
Jan. 1692/3, to “Mr. John North, Book- 
seller, at his house near the Toll-Sell in 
Dublin’? (‘ Cavalier, Letters of William 
Blundell to his Friends.’ ed. Margaret 
Blundell, 1933, p. 269) and another letter by 
the same writer, 4 April 1679, addressed to 
““Mr. John North, at Desig ** appears to 
be to the same 201, 325). 
i Baas Be 


WHITMAN MANUSCRIPT.- 
44 the New York Vublic Library came into 
the possession of the manuscript collection 
of Richard Henry Stoddard, which for so 
many years been in the custody of the 
Authors’ Club of New York City. ee 
the items of this small but excellent gaithe 


pr rson { bid, 


Recently 


has 


ing is a sheaf “ Whitman manuscript, con- 
taining an early draft of that great poem, 
‘ Out of the ¢ nit Endlessly Rocking.’ ‘This 


version has been published by T. O. Masporr 
and R. G. Silver in ‘A Child’s Reminiscence’ 
(Seattle, 1950), having been exhumed by) 


them from a printed source, the New York 
Saturday Press. The manuscript itself 
should be recorded and — examined, 
for it contains a number of excellent vari- 


ants. These will undoubtedly be included 

at the time an attempt is made to publish 

an exhaustive edition of ‘ Leaves of Grass.’ 
TIMOTHY FRUMP. 


)AMILY OF SAY.—The Committee on the 

History of Parliament that is now at work 
at the House of Commons, has issued an ap- 
peal for genealogical details of commoners 
summoned by Queen Margaret and Somerset 
to a council in 1455. One of the commoners 
was John Say, the Speaker, who was sum- 
moned for Hertford. 

Among the Anthony Wood MSS., former]; 
at the Ashmolean and now at the Bodleian, 
are a pedigree and account of Say (MSS. 
8465, 8466). See also Sloane MS. 1301 at 
the British Museum for Family of Saye. 

G. W. WRIGHT. 


PROVERBIAL PHRASES: DOGS AND 

LIARS.—The other day I heard a say- 
ing new to me. In answer to some prepos- 
terous statement: ‘‘ You’]l never be bitten by 
rate. Dogs never bite liars.”’ 
learned that ‘‘ Dogs never 
a common proverbial 


a dog, at any 
Upon enquiry, I 
never bite liars’’ is 
saying. 


MH. #, 


AND QUERIES. 


Readers Queries 


} 


YK ( CKE ‘ORD AND MOZART.-—TI should | 
grateful if any of your readers could 
quote the source of the statement in the 
* Dictionary of National Biography ’ and the 
Kneyclopaedia Britannica,’ that William 
Beckford, author of ‘ Vathek,’ studied music 
under Mozart, presumably during the Moz- 
arts’ stay in London, 1764-5. Lewis Melville 
in his biography of William Beckford, 1910, 
states that Beckford told Cyrus Redding that 
Mozart gave him the air ‘* Non pitt andrai” 
as a theme on which ito compose variations. 


IMILY ANDERSON. 
38, Arkwright Road, Hampstead, N.W.3. 
RCHIBALD ARCHER.—This _ painter 


- exhibited at the 
Royal Society of British Artists, and the 
British Institution, from 1810 to 1845, and 
at the 4th Liverpool Academy Exhibition in 
1815; and his portrait is to be seen in his 
own picture of the Elgin Room at the British 
Museum, where it is hung. Compilers of 
art reference books, with the exceptions of 
Thieme und Becker and Graves, neglect him. 
{s anything known of his life? 


M. Buxton Forman. 


“W OR ae > BY FORD MADOX BROWN.- 

rhis picture, lent by the Manchester 

City Art Gallery, was on view at Burlington 

House in the Exhibition of British Ant 
(Catalogue No. 549). 

What is the occupation of the man rather 
on the right, who wears a crimson waistcoat, 
a gaily-striped red and white shirt embel- 
lished with a ballet-dancer, and a rathe1 
curious check cap with tassell? He carries 

Times newspaper (which perhaps has some 
significance). and also a sort of green recep 
tacle, on which lie two churchwarden pipes. 

M. A. H. 


Royal Academy, the 


BOISMORELL.— Information is asked fo) 

about Brigadier-General Andrew Bois 
morell—date of commission in the army, 41 
Oct., 1735. Prior to that he held a commis 
sion as Colonel, dated 8 Nov. 1710, and in 
1736 is stated to have been Captain of a 
Company of Invalids at Plymouth. 

NEUx. 


NE IWHALL’S COFFEE-HOUSE, CHEI- 
+" SEA, ae. —Where was this situated? 
J. ARDAGH. 
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Books FROM JOSEPH PRIESTLEY’S 
LIBRARY. In a cutting from an 


before me, bear- 


, lot 468 is des- 


auction sale catalogue now 
ing the date 21.4.99 in MS 


cribed as follows: 


Priestley (Rev. Joseph) A Remarkable and 
Unique Collection, including two Original 
Manuscripts, one being a sermon on ‘The In- 
mutability of God,’ delivered at Leeds, on 20th 


Sept. 1767, written throughout in shorthand, 
in the author’s handwriting ; the other is the 
diary of Dr. Priestley, made while he was at 


Daventry, 1754, also written in shorthand; a 
little vol. entitled ‘A Rational Catechism,’ 
bearing the Autograph of Priestley on the title, 
and his rare armorial bookplate on the cover. 
The collection includas almost every known 
work, some of great rarity; also letters, essays, 
addresses, tracts, sermons; the History of the 
Corruptions of Christianity, English Grammar, 
a remarkable lot of pamphlets, some 

works on the Birmingham Riots, and 

vol. on the Priestley Commemoration of 


scarce 
some 
1867 ; 


a portrait of John Wesley, taken by electricity 
by Dr. P Sigpend d framed and glazed, 65 bound 
vol. and 31 unbound, together 96 vols. 

Can any reader of ‘N. and Q.’ enlighten 


me as to the present whereabouts of any of 
the items thus enumerated, and particularly 
of Priestley’s shorthand diary ? 


W. J. CARLTON. 
Geneva. 
(Art. FRANCIS DOUGLAS. In the 
' Journal of the Central Asian Society, 
xvil., pt. iv. (October, 1930), pp. 517-8, was 


printed a letter formerly amongst ithe Mel- 
ville State Papers. and then in the possession 
of Sir A. T. Wilson. It was written from 
St. Germain-en-Laye on 16 Oct., 1773, by H. 
Pattullo, to Andrew Douglas, and covered 
an open letter to Capt. Francis Douglas. 
Who were these persons ? 


H. B. 
JORRIS.—Francis Brooke Norris; officer in 
*" the army of the Raja of Berar, c. 1828; 


m. at Ghundawass, 5 May, 1829, Isabella, 
3rd dau. of G. W. Gillio, gery C.S. (she 
a. Colombo, 21 June, 1839, and is buried in 


(ralle Face cemetery). Subsequently civil 
engineer, Ceylon, 1833-50, with which office 
was till 1846 combined that of Surveyor- 


General. Dismissed between 1850 and 1855; 
returned to India, where he became a rail- 
Way contractor, and is believed to have died. ; 
m. again by August, 1841. 

_ Parentage and further particulars asked 
for. He was possibly related to Sir William 
Norris, Chief Justice of Ceylon, 1836. 


H. B. 


AND QUERIES. 


play, 
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ULKLAPS.—Among the subjects men- 
itioned by Leigh Hunt, in his essay ‘ The 
Pyeng age ee of the Subject of Christmas’ 
( Monthly Repesitory, December 1837), is 
‘ julklaps ‘Who has exhausted that sub 
ject, we should like ito know?’’). This word 
does not seem to be in the Oxford Dictionary, 


” 


nor in any of the various dialect or cant 
dictionaries I have been able to examine. 
There is a Devonshire ‘ julk,’’ “‘ to jerk,”’ 
‘shake,’’ ‘to give a sound like liquor 


shaken in a cask not quite full,’’ which is 
mentioned in Wright’s ‘ Dialect Distionary.’ 
Could there be any connection between this 
word and Hunt’s? Could Hunt be using 
a variant of ‘‘julep’’? Or is he referring 
to some game or other? (Chamber’s ‘ Book 
of Days’ throws no light on the latter pos- 
sibility). 
KR. W. 

Can any reader tell 
following two quota- 


YOURCES 
h me the source of 
tions: 
1. ‘Nature red in tooth and claw. 
2. “The dead are still our masters 
And a spirit from the tomb 
Controlls the destinies of men 
Their ? and their doom.” 
W. Bonts, 
Colonel. 


WANTED. 
the 


{1. Tennyson ‘ In Memoriam ’ 


YOURCES OF QUOTATIONS WANTED.—1. 


h Sir Mountstuart Grant- ry in his ‘ Notes 
from a Diary 1851-1872’ vol. 372, writes :— 
‘Dean Stanley told us Ga. pees Trench 


became Archbishop of Dublin, he received from 
him a letter couched in these words—‘ With 
the abhorred shears of a legal document I 
have just put an end to my decanal existence, 
and as [ did so the following lines came into 
my mind :— 

“Si qua sede sedes, 

Ista sede, nec ab 


Where 


et sit tibi commoda sedes, 
ista sede recede.’ ” 


come 


sede 


do these lines from? 


LAWRENCE PHILLIPS. 


Bridgwater. 


‘Walks Home By 
Bad Weather. Watchmen,’ (printed in 
Companion, 6 Feb., 1820) one Tomkins 

“cannot speak to ‘ things of night : nor bid 
any man ‘stand in the King’s name.’ He does 
not get fees and gratitude from the old, the 
infirm, and the drunken; nor ‘ let gentlemen 
go’; nor is he ‘a parish mene . . .. ~ ae 
ancient and quiet watchman.’ ” 

The first quotation (“ things of night ”’) does 
not seem to be from ‘ Much Ado’; can any of 
your readers identify it? ‘‘ Let gentlemen go,” 
and “a parish man” may be echoes of that 
without being exact quotations. 


Walton Rectory, 


2. In Hunt’s Night in 


the 


re W- 
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Replies. 


TOWNSHEND. 
(clxv. 281, 522, 356) 


i ig the Cheshire Sheaf references for Town- 

send should be added 3rd Ser. vii, No. 
1374; viii, No. 1539.‘‘Watercroft’’ is probably 
a slip for Whatcroft. Susan’s first husband 
whose family may have settled there later, is 
difficult to identify. Jonathan Robinson of 
Chester—made freeman by Order of Assembly, 
15 Feb. 1715/6 (Rec. Soe. Lanes. and Chesh. 
ly. 246)—whose will was proved there in 1735 
(ibid. xxii. 217), might prove to be the man. 
The Robinsons are said to have purchased the 
manor of Whatcroft about 1756 (Ormerod, 

Hist. of Chesh.,’ ed. Helsby, ii. 261; Ear- 
waker, ‘ East Chesh,’ i. 179, 180 nota), but 
William Robinson of Whatcroft was made a 
freeman of Chester by Order of Assembly, 27 
Jan., 1755 (Ree. Soc. ut sup. Iv. 350) and 
Sheriff of Cheshire in 1757 (Ormerod, op. cit., 
i. 175), his widow dying at Chester, 5 Sept., 
1784 (Chesh. Sheaf, 3rd Ser., xii., p. LL); 80 
that the will of William Robinson of What- 
croft, proved ait Chester in 1789 (Rec. Soc. ut 
sup., xliv. 102) is not likely to be his; Wil- 
liam Robinson, Esq., assessed in the township 
of Boughton for poor relief in 1753 (Chesh. 
Sheaf, 3rd Ser., x., p. 117) may have been 
the future Sheriff. Townsend Ince of 
Christleton and his brother, Bell Ince. also 
had an estate at Elton (Ormerod, op cit., 
ii. 25); the former’s wife, Mary Catherine, 
second daughter of William Currie, M.D., 
jure uroris of Boughton Hall, Chester, and 
Llechrid, Co. Denbigh, by his wife Mary, 
elder daughter and heir of Robert Foulkes, 
of Boughton Hall and Liechrid, was born 4 
Feb., baptized at St. Oswald’s, Chester, 30 
Mar., 1780, and died 26 Aug., 1815, leaving 
an only son, Townsend Ince (Earwaker, 
‘ Hist. of St. Mary-on-the-Hill, Chester,’ 181, 
268-9, 49; Ormerod, op cit. ii. 771; Chesh. 
Sheaf, 3rd Ser., vi. p. 14). Her father, in 
his epitaph, is described as third son of 
William Currie Carlyle, Esq., of Cleugheads 
and Brydekirk in Dumfriesshire (EKarwaker, 

Hist.,’ ut sup., 49); he resided about 1817 
in ‘the Barrel Well district of Chester (Chesh. 
Sheaf. Ist Ser., iii., pp. 219-20) and had a 
young brother, Lieut. Currie, who was 
drowned in the Royal George, 29 Aug., 1782 
(ibid., 3rd Ser., xii., p. 27). May I re-echo 
the query (ibid., v., p. 28) as to whether this 
Dr. Currie was related to James Currie, 
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M.D., F.R.S., of Liverpool, the biographer 
and editor of Burns (Hawkes, ‘ Lanes. 
Printed Books,’ 1925( Nos. 312 f. 343), born 
and educated in Dumfriesshire, where his 
father was a minister ? 

{ find that in the old pedigrees I quoted 
the date 20 Henry VII. is assigned to Henry 
ince of Ince, but not to his sons; they also 
name his brothers Robert and Ralph. These 
two occur 17 Feb., 1504/5, and Robert was 
still living 24 June, 1542, when he had a 
son, Henry Ince of Wigan (Anderton of 
Kuxiton Deeds). 

H. INcE ANDERTON. 


({LEANOR COBHAM AND THE ISLE 

OF MAN (elxv. 372).—Some confirma- 
tion of the date of her death given in ‘ The 
Complete Peerage’ seems also desirable; she 
died in Flint Castle after eighteen long 
years’ imprisonment’”’ according to Pro- 
fessor Kenneth H. Vickers (‘ Humphrey, 
Duke of Gloucester,’ 1907, p. 274), who cites 
a chronicle (ibid. note 6) “ probably by a 
contemporary’? (tbid. p. 460). This book 
does not appear to have been used by tthe 
editors of ‘The Complete Peerage,’ whose 
account it would have corrected and supple- 
mented in a number of instances; the second 
marriage of Antigone, the illegitimate 
daughter of Duke Humphrey (ibid. 335-6), 
has thus escaped them (‘The Complete 
Peerage,’ vi, 139). 

Eh. TX. 


(ATE VAUGHAN (clxvi. 98, 138, 177). 

As Kate Candelin, Kate Vaughan ap- 
peared as a girl dancer. She was also the 
Little Emily in ‘ David Copperfield,’’ and 
appeared besides as Little Nell. This was 
at the Grecian Theatre, with George Con- 
quest, where her father (Candelin) was a 
musician in the band. She could not have 
been the Kate Brown in Browning’s ‘ Youth 
and Art,’ as at that time (1864) she would 
only be about eleven or twelve years of age. 
She was not really a singer at any time, her 
forte being dancing, and later a comedy 
actress. 


Th AW. 


YERTHUIS IN GREAT BRITAIN (elxvi. 

135, 176).—In 1914 I boarded at Maldon, 
Essex, with an old lady who frequently spoke 
of her acquaintanceship with a then recently 
deceased elderly gentleman of the name 
Pertwee who had lived in Maldon for many 
years. 


A. LINGARD. 


HELEN. 
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PUNELeY (clxvi. 67, 104, 142, 157).— 
A few notes may be added to the in- 
teresting contribution made by C. D. 

Bardsley (‘ Dict. of English Surnames,’ 
1901), suggests a Lancashire place-name 
* Dinkerley.”’ That spelling appears on an 
etching of the Hall by Philips, 1822, but the 
spelling is ‘‘ Dinckley.’’ It is 
about 5 north of Blackburn, on the 
tibble, an ancient place; and there seems 
no doubt, from a careful study of the early 
forms of the plan given by Ekwall, and of 
the early forms of tthe surname, that Bards- 
ley is right in making both the Northants 
‘“Dunkley ’’ and the Lancs ‘‘ Dunkerley ”’ 
derive from ‘‘ Dinckley,’? or ‘‘ Dunkedley.’’ 
Ekwall gives the etymology as from Celtic 
din-két. Welsh din-coed and O.E. leah; 
‘ foot-of-the-wood meadow.”’ 

Most of the earlier forms of the Northants 
surname are ‘‘ Dunckley.’’ The first men- 
tion seems to be in the Vieleston pedigree 
(Baker’s ‘ History of Northamptonshire,’ 
1822-30, i, 105), which records the second 
marriage of Isabel, d. and co-h. of Thomas de 
Vieleston, late in the fourteenth century, to 
Roger Dunkley of Brington. Their son, Guy 
D. of Brington, claimed Althorpe in 1 Hen. 
IV, but released it 8 Hen. IV. Phillimore’s 
‘Cat. of Wills in Archd. of Northampton, 
1510-1651,’ names fifteen Dunkley wills be- 
fore 1562; of these eleven have the spelling 
“ Dunekley,’’ three ‘‘ Dunkley,’’ and on 
“ Dunelye.”? Five of them are “ of Bring- 
ton,’ and ail are, of course, in the neigh- 
bourhood. 

‘“Dom Hen. Dunkeleye’’ became Vicar of 
Guilsborough, not far away, 5 Oct., 1476 
(Bridges’ ‘ History of Northamptonshire,’ 
i. 568). 

“Tn 1535, 26° H. 8, the profits accruing 
{from the chantry in Brington Church] to 
William Duncley, the incumbent, were rated 
at vi li (Ibid. 1 478). 

I cannot think itthat ‘‘ dank ”’ or ‘‘ dunk ” 
(a pit or hollow) could give rise to the fre- 
** Dunckley ’ but ‘‘ Dinck- 
lev ’’ sems to be indicated clearly. 

W. ARTHUR WESTLEY. 


modern 
miles 


uent spelling 


| 
1 
¢ 


Oldham. 


Perhaps H. R. D. may be interested in 
the following. George Atkinson, of Mor- 
land, Westmorland, and also of Lee in Kent, 
Agent-General for Jamaica, married, 30 
July, 1794, Susan Mackenzie Dunkley, of 
Clarendon, Jamaica. He died 11 May, 1814. 
She died February, 1830. They left issue, 


five sons and four daughters. yf Askew. 
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XV. CENT. DISPENSATION FOR 

MARRIAGE: WADINGTON: ORELL 
(clxvi. 173).—Julian, Bishop of Ostia, was 
Cardinal Giuliano della Rovere, who, in 
1503, became Pope Julius II. ‘‘ Meanwhile, 
Cardinal Giuliano della Rovere still remained 
at Ostia. A Milanese Envoy reports on the 
7th of March 1493, that he never went out of 
the Castle without a strong escort.’’ Pastor 
‘ Popes’ v. 409. 

ALLORA. 

‘* Julian, Bishop of Ostia,’’ was Giuliano 
della Rovere. afterwards Pope Julius II: 
notable as the first Pope to wear a beard since 
sub-apostolic times. I do not think it 1s 
necessary to suppose that he was “‘ provided 
to an English see: he was presumably the 
Prefect of the Roman Congregation which 
issued such dispensaitions. 

S. GASELEE. 


{INGER-BOWLS: MOUTH RINSING 


(elxili. 350, 390, 428, 444; clxiv. 265; 
elxv. 249, 411; clxvi. 178). It is 
curious that the use of _ finger-bowls 


for rinsing out the mouth at table, shouid 
have caused surprise to a Frenchman in 


England in 1784, for whereas in England 
these bowls are known as “‘ finger-bowls,’’ 


both in French and in Italian the equivalent 
term is ‘‘mouth rinsers,’’ and as a child I 
remember in Italy there were finger-bowls 
containing glasses filled with water, whose 
obvious purpose could only be ito rinse out 
the mouth. It must further have been a 
German custom, for I also remember, as a 
boy, certain members of our Royal Family 
putting finger-bowls to this use. The male 
members took their finger-bowls to the side- 
board for these unsavoury ablutions, but the 
ladies performed them at the table. 
GERALD THARP, 
Lieut.-Colonel. 


I cannot think that finger-bowls, in 
anything like the form used domestic- 
ally during the past century in this coun- 
try, fulfil the description given by the 
Frenchman, M. Jean Marchand, in 1784. 

He states that ‘‘ after sweets’’ you are 
given water in ‘‘small bowls . . . in order 
to rinse out your mouth,’ but surely ithe 
finger-bowl, holding as it did a pint or more 
of water, could not be described as ‘“ small,”’ 
neither would it be ‘‘ handed round.”’ 

[t would be interesting to know if at this 
date ithe use of rosewater-dishes for cleaning 
the fingers after banquets, had been super- 
seded in ducal households by the advent of 
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ve bowls. 


glass fin [he statement that our 
aristocracy were, in the year 1784, so lack- 
ing in refinement as to rinse out their mouths 
other guests at the table, is almost 
unbelievable. How long, I wonder, did M. 
Marchand sojourn in this country? There 
is an old saying which I suggest might be 
applicable in this instance, viz., that ‘‘ You 


before 


should believe only half what you see and 
nothing that you hear.”’ 

Fk. BRADBURY. 
W: BISHOP OF OXFORD, 1107 (clxvi. 


81).—Thorne flourished in 1397, and if 
the charter is genuine it might be advis- 
able to check the imitial, title and bishopric 
with ‘'wysden’s Latin edition and see in 
Farrer’s ‘Outline Itinerary of Henry 1’ 
whether ‘tthe King and the witnesses were at 
Westminster on Z June 1107. At this date 
there does not appear to have been any kng- 
lish bishop W. and Roger was still only elect 
of Salisbury (‘ D.N.B.’). Owing to the 
quarrel over Investitures (‘ V.C.H. Yorks,’ 
iii, 13) no English bishops were able to ac- 
cept consecration for a number of years be- 
fore 11 Aug. 1107, when St. Anselm conse- 
crated five, including Roger of Salisbury, 
William Giffard of Winchester and William 
Warelwast of Exeter (Stubbs, ‘ Reg. 
Angl.’ 2nd ed., 41); Roger and Giffard were 
among these, but the date of Warelwast’s 
election does not appear to be known. Per- 
haps Thorne meant the elect. of Exeter and 
the reading should be IW. el (vel. ep.) Exon, 
rather than Oxon. In civil documents wit- 
nesses who were only elect are not always 
distinguished from those who had received 
consecration. 


Sacr. 


BA. 
this record. The 
dated ‘‘ Pentecost ’”’ 
and signed ‘‘ Roger, 
Bishop of Salisbury, and W. Bishop of 
Oxford ’’; but Roger, Bishop of Salisbury, 
was not consecrated until 11 Aug., 1107, and 
along with him were consecrated William de 


There is an error in 
charter is said to be 


(Whitsuntide) 1107, 


Giffard, Bishop of Winchester, and William 
Warelwast, Bishop of Exeter. The “* W. 
Bishop of Oxford must be one of the two 
latter. There was no other ‘ W. Bishop ’ 
at that date. 
J. W. FAWCETT. 
Satlev, Co. Durham 

THE COLOUR BAR (clxiii. 208).—My 

query at the reference has so far re- 
ceived no reply. It may, however, be of use 
to note that Mrs. (Cecil Chesterton, in her 
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recent ‘ Young China and New Japan,’ has 
one or two references to other nations’ indif- 
ference to the colour bar. 

At p. 47 in her chapter on the subject 
she says: 


I have been told a hundred times that 
if we were to countenance mixed marriage and 
Kurasian offspring, our prestige would decline, 
(he direct proof to the contrary, as | see it, is 
shown by France, who following the classi 


tradition civis Romanus sum gathers all col- 


ours and breeds under her rule into. one 
homogeneous whole . As in Paris so in the 
Last The brown or yellow wife of 


irenchman is received on equal terms by her 
white compatriots—she is of their flag no mat- 
ter what her skin or ancestry. It is the same 
with the men and the children. France is 
rearing a population to rise up and call her 
blessed ... 

At p. 151 we have: ‘‘ The British Colony 
[at Nanking] keep socially separate from thi 
« hinese The French suffer from no 
such reactions and, like tthe Americans, mix 
freely with all classes of the Kast.’’ 

At p. 265 she traces the growth of Com- 
munism in China to the consistently sym- 
pathetic attitude of Rwussia_ itowards the 
Chinese: ‘‘ [Russia] has never suffered as a 
nation from that colour sense that has so 
often betrayed British interests, and_ her 
assumption of superiority has had nothing 
to do with the arrogance of white as against 
yellow.’’ 

Could anyone inform me when this so- 
called ‘‘ colour sense ’’ first manifested itself 
Does it date from the sixteenth-century slave 
trade in negroes? ' Or can it be traced—either 
in England or elsewhere—back to the Middle 
Ages? 

FY. 2: 

(FHAPELS ON BRIDGES (clxv. 448; clxvi. 

13, 46, 85, 143).—Probably every import- 
ant bridge in mediaeval England had its 
chapel, sometimes, as at Wakefield, across 
the Calder, on the bridge itself, and some 
times, as at Rochester, across the Medway, 
at, or near, one end of it. I do not know 
whether any complete list has ever been com- 
piled, and the following is sure ito be im- 
perfect. Amongst still existing exampies, 
whether now ruined or complete, in addition 
to the two already named, are Rotherham, 
across the Don; Derby, across the Derwent; 
St. Ives, across the Great Ouse; Bradford- 
upon-Avon, the Avon: Catterick, 
across the Swale (slight traces only); and 
Pierce Bridge, across the Tees (slight traces). 
There is also the doubtful instance at Mor- 
peth, across the Wansbeck. 
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NOTES 


Amongst examples now wholly lost are 
Kggleston, across the Bolton, across 
the Wharfe; York, across the Ouse; Dur- 
ham, across the Wear (two chapels on Elvet 
Bridge); Nottingham and Swarkeston, both 
across the rent; London, across the Thames ; 
Bath, the Avon; and Totnes, across 
the Dart. The custom also prevailed on the 
Continent, as at Carcassonne, South France, 
where the chapel is still in use. The sub- 
ject invites a monograph. 


Tees ; 


across 


JosepH HK. Morris. 
j ORGAN’S GRAVE: JAY’S GRAVE 
(clxiv. 443; clxv. 13, 429, 466; clxvi. 33, 
49, 69, 122, 142, 156).—Since contributing 
my note on ‘‘Jay’s Grave’’ (ante p. 69) an 
article on this topic, by Miss Beatrice Chase, 
has appeared in the Western Morning News 
(3 Mar., 1934, p. 5), which amplifies, and to 
some degree corrects, the statements made 
by Mr. Crossing in the quotation that I took 
from his ‘Guide to Dartmoor.’ According 
to the evidence collected by Miss Chase, the 
suicide was, not Kitty, but Mary Jay, ‘‘a 
poor little Workhouse apprentice,’’ ait 
date between 1802 and 1840, ‘‘ who was hired 
out by the parish to a farmer living at Bar- 


racott Farm, near Manaton,’’ and who 
hanged herself in ‘‘ a big barn belonging to 
Ford Farm near by.’’ It appears, also, 


according to the same evidence, that the dis- 
covery of the bones, c. 1861, was accidental, 
and not due to deliberate disinterment. As 
to the strewing of the grave with flowers, 
Miss Chase has never seen the mound, even 
in winter, ‘‘ without some rough decoration,”’ 
during the twenty-five years that she has 
known it. ‘‘ At first, judging from the 
ramshackle collection, there no doubt it 
was the work of childish hands.’’ Now 
things are more sophisticaited. 


is 


One day last summer a char-a-bane was seen 
to stop beside the grave, while a lady alighted | 
and placed a beautiful bouquet on the grave. 
Another bouquet last summer was that 
bride or bridesmaid. 

JoserpH EK. Morris. 
Totnes. 


R KFUGEES OF 

REVOLUTION 
174).—Between Throckley and Heddon-on- 
the-Wale in Northumberland, on the road 
which is still called the West Turnpike, or 
the military road, there is a row of old- 
fashioned stone cottages with a large sun- 
dial on the house in the centre of the row. 
This is Frenchman’s Row, where thirty- 


THE 


(clxvi. 


FRENCH 
67, 123, 158, 


| of the City 


some | 
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eight French royalist clergymen were housed 


in 1796. They remained there until 1802, 

and erected the sundial. See ‘ Northumber- 

land County History,’ vol. xiii, pp. 76-77. 
M. H. Dopps. 


\ ARY ASTELL, 1668-1731: BIBLIO- 
4 GRAPHY WANTED (clxvi. 117, 178). 
‘Fulfilment’ [an article on Mary Astell| 
by M. H. Dodds in the Englishwoman, June 
1914 (vol. xxii, No. 66). 

‘Mary Asitell,’ by Florence M. Smith, 
Ph.D., instructor in English, Hunter College 
of New York, Columbia Univer- 

in English and Comparative 
published by the Columbia Uni 


1916. 


sity Studies 
Literature, 
versity Press, 


M. H. Dopps. 
HE NAME RICHARD (clxvi, 153, 196). 
| In the romantic novels which are 
parodied in ‘Northanger Abbey,’ the im- 
portant characters all have high-sounding 
names—Adolphus, Egbert, Arthur, and so 
on. The father of a heroine could not be 
called mere Richard, which would only be 
fit for a servant’s name. 
M. H. Dobbs. 
OS,” A WILTSHIRE COWMAN’S 


; word 


WORD (clxvi. 66, 121, 159, 176).—When 
I was a boy living upon a farm in the State 
of Illinois, U.S.A., about the beginning of 
the present century, I was familiar with the 
bos’’ as referring to a cow. It was 
nae most often he ard in ithe combination, 
bos’? (meaning ‘“ Come, bos ’’), which 


| was ia in calling cattle from the pastures 


or from some distant place. The word 
‘ bossy ’’ as a diminutive, was generally ap- 
plied to a calf, although sometimes it was 


| employed in addressing a favoured cow. 


of a | 
| elxvi. 


FORSYTHE. 
U.S.A. 


Roserr S. 

The Library, Chicago, 
NHE ELEVENTH AND TWELFTH COM- 
MANDMENTS (clxv. 387, 428, 448, 466 ; 
87, 105).—May I call attention to a 
of the Eleventh Commandment by 
It occurs in ‘ Don Juan, 
Referring to Lady Ade- 


Newberry 


version 
Lord Byron? 
canto xv, stanza 38. 


line Amundeville, Byron writes: 
Had Adeline read Malthus? I can’t tell; 
I wish she had. his book’s the eleventh 


commandment, 


Which says, “ Thou shalt not marry,” unless 
we 
This he (as far as I can understand) 


meant... A 
Rosert S. FORSYTHE. 
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STEN ENSON rREASURE ISLAND’ 
s elxvi. 98).—I have read, I forget where, 
that the ‘‘ Dead man’s chest’’ was actually 
a large flat rock. 

R. H. TEASDEL, F.s.A. 


In ‘My First Book,’ an essay in the col- 
lection called The Art of W riting,’ by R. 
L. Stevenson, published by Chatto and 
Windus, Stevenson saws that he took the 
name ‘*‘The Dead Man’s’ Chest,’’ from 
Charles Kingsley’s ‘ At Last,’ which 
describes a voyage to the West Indies. l 
have always understood that a ‘‘chest’’ in 
the West Indies means a small uninhabited 
island, so that ‘‘ The Dead Man’s Chest ”’ 

Treasure Island. 

M. H. Dopps. 

NDEXES OF ORDINATIONS  (elxvi. 

135).—I am interested in the 
Note of Mr. R. M. Guencross. I have been 
an indexer of clerical names for over forty 
years, and have a card index of about 
1,000,000 names. I have never been able to 
index ordinands because, being an invalid, 
[ could not go where the records were kept, 
and the keepers would not (or could not) 
let me have them to work at. I have dupli- 
cates of some hundreds of clerical names, 
and would be pleased to give them to some 
person, society, or library, which would 


rypeat! 
yreati 


value them and take care of them, and let 
them be of use to others who might be 
workers in the same subject. I would also 
be pleased to exchange records—on the give 
and take principle—with interested persons. 


An INvatip INDEXER. 


Bol GHTON’S AM PHITHEATRE, 
J TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD (elxvi. 
173).—The late Bohun Lynch, in the open 
ing chapt rs of ‘ Knuckles and Gloves’ (Col- 
lins, 1922), tells us that John Broughton, th 
famous pugilist, and pupil of Tom Figg, had 
a place of entertainment known by the name 
of the Amphitheatre, in Hanway Yard, 
Oxford Road—in which Mr. J. LANDFEAR 
Lucas will recognise our present Hanway 
Street and Oxford Street. It was near the 
site of a similar place of entertainment kept 
by bh ‘ As Alan Staplet n says 1n * Lon 
don Alleys, Byways and Courts,’ “‘ here in 
1708 John Broughton had a booth or grounds 
Hanway Street now stands.’’ This 





Wire re 
. 17 
at one time was a veritadi¢ 


neighbourhood 
home for those who followed the pugilistic 
ling, as a glance at Walford’s ‘ Old and 


Ca 
New London,’ vol. iv., will show. 


dates, 
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1 notice that Mr. Bohun Lynch has a word 
to say on the subject of the poster which 
Mr. Lucas mentions. He tells us that 
Broughton formulated the rules of the ring, 
which for many years to come were to govern 
fighting, and which much as they leave to the 
imagination as well as to the discretion of 
officials, tell with the utmost simplicity the 
conditions under which the men fought. 

One of the illustrations which Mr. Lynch 
‘is taken from a print of the orig- 
inal Rules governing Prize-Fights, as 
agreed by several gentlemen at Broughton’s 
Amphitheatre, Tottenham Court Road, Aug- 
ust loth, 1743°’; probably the poster is a 
facsimile of this print. 


has given 


C. 2. Has 


THE INVENTION OF FORKS AND 
BUTTONS (elxvi. 42). — For the cus- 
tom of using forks at table, says ‘ Chambers’ 
Emeyclopaedia,’ in the article headed ‘Forks, 
we are indebted to Italy. It was not until 
the reign of James I that their use was 
known here. M. B. Synge, in ‘A Short His- 
tory of Social Life in England’ (1906) rx 
fers to them as being in ‘ general use ’”’ in 
1610. Be the actual date of their introduc- 
tion when it may, their use appears 
to have caused some commotion among the 
clergy of the time. W. H. S. Aubrey, in 
Vol. ii. of his interesting history of ‘ The 
Rise and Growth of the English People,’ 
writing of meals (1558-1603 period), says: 

The fingers of the left hand made repeated 
visits to the platter; as forks continued to be 
strangers to the English dining table. When 
first introduced they were denounced by some 
preachers who deemed it an insult to Provi- 
dence not to touch meat with the fingers. 

\ubrey, unfortunately, does not quote his 
authority for his statement here, but he ap- 
pretty reliable in most things. 
[It would be interesting to others besides MR. 
Brapsury to have this. 

Regarding the date of the fork’s introduc- 
on, I observe that Mr. Synge, in his use- 
ul volume above-named, has in an ‘ Appen- 
lix ’ a list of some additions to the domestic 
and social life in England, and in this he 
Forks, 1379.’’ Can any reader quot 
authority for this? Hitherto the later date 
was that always in my mind. 


C. P. Hate. 


pears to be 


YUNTING FAMILY (clxvi. 172). — Wil- 
am Bunting was Rector of St. Andrew 
Hubbard, London (Middx.), 1467-1468. 
H. T. GILeEs. 
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agciraage: FAMILY OF STUDLEY 
(clxiv. 518, 558).--The ‘ D.N.B.’ 

John Aislabie of Studley Royal, Chancellor 
of the Hxchequer from 1717 to 1720. Se 
also ‘N. and Q.,’ 2 S. iii. 292. 

There are two instances of the name in 
A. G. Kealy’s ‘ Chaplains of the Royal 
Navy’ (1905): William Aislabie, appointed 
1758; and W. J. Ainslabie (sic), appointed 
1801. Information regarding these chap 
lains might be found in the original MS. 
of this book, which Kealy states he had in 
dexed and annotated, and would deposit 
eventually in the library of the Royal United 
Service Institution. 


notices 


G. W. WriGcur. 


'1HRISTIAN NAME ALBINA (clxvi. 118, 
' 159, 176, 197).—In 1929, Messrs. Mitchell 


Hughes and Clarke (Bream’s Buildings, 
Chancery Lane, London) published ‘ ‘The 
Albinia Book, being the history of Albinia 


Cecil and of those who have borne her name 
with a New and Particular Account of the 
celebrated Albinia Bertie, Countess of Buck- 
inghamshire, and her immediate Descend- 
ants,’ compiled by Albinia Lucy Cust (Mrs. 
Wherry), author of ‘Chronicles of Erthig 
on the Dyke,’ ‘Daniel Defoe,’ etc. The 
contains illustrations of Albinia, and 
portraits and genealogies collected by Albinia 
Frances Stewart, with additions by Robert 
H. Hobart Cust. It is noted as a curious 
fact ‘‘that the name Albinia has been pre- 
served from generation to generation in very 
many families descended from Albinia 
Cecil,’ and, in connection with ithe families 
of Woodward and Price, that the name was 
passed through them to many ladies who 
cannot claim direct descent from Albinia 
Cecil. 

Albina is an ordinary woman’s name in 
Italy, and possibly the softer sound, Albinia, 
may be traced to its having been spelit 


be JOK 


Albigna. It may be surmised that the orig- 
inal owner of the name was of a fair or 
white complexion. 

LEONARD C. PRICE. 


NAMING OF SUBURBAN VILLAS 
“" (clxiv. 9, 105, 178, 214, 304, 412; clxv. 
16, 160).—I have read that the R. L. Steven- 
son Avenue mentioned at the last reference, 
is the only street-name in England to in- 
clude personal initials. It is interesting to 
note that a letter in John 0’ London’s Wee kly 
for Jan. 13, 1934, mentions an H. S. Edwards 
Street at South Shields. 

A. L. 


Cox. 
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ee (clxvi. 155).—-The earliest 
/ reference to ‘‘ quarter’’ in this sense 
seems to be a letter of Nowell (1635, pub- 
lished 1645): ‘‘ He suffered Tilly to take that 
vreat town with so much effusion of blood 
Lecause they would receive no quarter’’; and 
again Defoe, 1720, ‘ The Portuguese cry 
quarter.”’ 

The ‘ O.K.D.’ thinks that this use may be 
derived from ‘‘ quarter ’ keeping good re- 
lations with; even from ‘‘ quarter ’’ in ithe 
sense of lodgings. 

A. M. COLEMAN. 
NDERSON OF RESTALRIG, LONG 
HERMISTON, AND DRESSALRIG, 
MIDCALDER, (elxvi. 100, 137).—2. James 
Anderson, M.D.—In St. George’s Cathedral, 
Madras, is a monument to ithe memory of 
James Anderson, ‘* Scoto-Brittannus, M.A.,’’ 
who died 6 Aug., a.p. 1809, aged seventy-two. 
It is by Chantrey, and consists of a figure, 
said to be wonderfully lifelike and natural. 
It bears a long inscription—the first part in 
Latin (too long to quote here) and the second 
part in English. 

This monument was erected by the Medical 
Officers of this Establishment to the memory 
of Dr. James Anderson who filled for many 
years the situation of Physician General, as a 
tribute of their respect and attachment. 

There is a gravestone to his memory in 
St. Mary’s Cemetery, Madras, with a longer 
Latin inscription, erected by his nephew, 
Andrew Berry, M.D. A bust and a model 
of a magnifying-glass once covered his tomb- 
stone, but are now wanting. On the four 
corners of the dome covering the stone, is 
the name Armstrong—in English, Hindu- 
stani, Tamil, and Telegu characters. 

I copied all the epitaphs, etc., in Madras 
in 1894. 

I made some inquiries about this doctor, 
and this is a summary :—-It was said that he 
was of Swedish origin, and that his name 
ought to have been Andersen. He was born 
in 1737; his medical service commenced at 
the siege of Manila. He was at Vellore in 
1771; was surgeon of Madras Presidency 
1771-1809; was Physician-General, and the 
most distinguished doctor in tthe Medical An- 
nals of Fort Sit. George; was an ardent adyo- 
cate of vaccination; and an_ enthusiast 
botanist; introduced the cultivation of silk 
into Madras; paid attention to the growth 
of many plants of commercial value—Euro- 
pean Apple, American Cotton, coffee plant, 
sugar cane, etc. ; was a correspondent of Sir 
Joseph Banks; published a Series of Letters 
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upon Tropical and Semi-Tropical Plants (his 
correspondence with Banks) in 1781, and 
also in 1789-1796. J. W. Fawcett. 

Satley, Co. Durham. 

TNLOCATED BRITISH NEWSPAPERS 

AND PEDIODICALS (clxvi. 83, 86, 
116, 124, 141, 156).—If W. J. Lane could 
furnish fuller particulars of the Northumber- 
land and Durham newspapers, I think I] 
could give him information. 

The Newcastle Courant was first issued on 
1 Aug., 1711, and has ceased to exist. 

The Newcastle | Weekly] Chronicle was 
first issued 24 March, 1764, and is still in 
existence. 

The Newcastle Daily Chronicle was first 
issued on 1 May, 1858, and still exists. 

The Newcastle Evening Chronicle was first 
issued on 2 Nov., 1885, and still exists. 

Lang’s Newcastle Daily Chronicle, 1764, 
at the reference, must be an error—there were 
no dailies at that time. J wy. 





FAWCETT. 
(;ODFRY (clxvi. 173).—The Harleian Visi- 


tations of Kent give the crest of the 
Godfreys of Westbroke, Lydd, Kent, as A 
man couped at the waist, holding in his 
hand a cross-crosslet fitchée. Berry states 
this to be a demi-negro proper. So tinctures 
would be, Sable a demi-black holding, argent, 
a cross-crosslet fitchée. May I give this the 
proper spelling, Sir Edmund Berry Godfrey ? 
Westbroke is much older than Brook Street. 
| ae ee Oe 
ANDERSON (clxvi. 154).—With reference 
to the ancestry of John Anderson, who 
married Anne Thurgar, about 1748-1753, the 
querist (with whom I have had some private 
correspondence) believes that, in consequence 
of a similarity of arms, John Anderson may 
be a descendant of Alexander Anderson, a 
bailie of Edinburgh, who married as_ his 
second wife, 11 June 1677, Isobel Fairholme. 
I have just discovered in the pedigree of 
the family of Johnstone of Snow Hill, Co. 
Fermanagh, that John Douglas Johnstone, 
born May 1769, married 1798 Samina, 
youngest daughter of Samuel Yates, of Moone 
Abbey, Co. Kildare, and that their fourth 
son was named Fairholme Johnstone. In 
view of the fact that Robert (the son of Jolin 
Anderson and Anne Thurgar) married a 
Margaret Yates it has occurred to me that 
the extract from the Johnstone pedigree which 
I have given may lead ito the confirmation of 
LIEUT.-COL. ANDERSON’S belief. 
Perhaps some of your Irish correspondents 


could state whether Margaret Yates was re- ' 
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lated to the Moone Abbey family. She mar- 
ried Robert Anderson by licence 51 Jan. 1789 
at St. Mary Magdalene, Old Fish Street, 
London, E.C. 

JaMES SETON-ANDERSON, I°.S. A. (Scot.). 


K ESKHARLE ; LORRAINE MONU 

MENTAL STONE (clxv. 154; clxvi. 
87, 123, 177). — The ancestor of Wil- 
liam del Strother got the estate of Wal- 
lington, by a match with Johanna, 
daughter and sole heir of Robert de 
Wallington East and Wallington West, as 
is expressed in ancient deeds (Hx. Cart. penes 
Dom. W. Loraine, Bar.). This William del 
Strother had three daughters and co-heirs. 
Johanna, the eldest, married Loraine. 
Alicia married John Nicholson, who with his 
wife and son released all their right and title 
to their father’s estate, whereby upon the 
partition the tower. manor and lordship of 
Kirkharle, ete., fell to the share of Johanna, 


with the members belonging to the said 
manor, viz.:—Great Barrington, Denun, 


Great Law, ete. Mary, the youngest daugh- 
ter and co-heir, married John Fenwick of 
Fenwick Tower, who had with her the manor 
and lordship of Wallington, cum membris, 
viz. :—Swethop, Hawick, Crookden, etc. 
James SETON-ANDERSON, F.S.A. (Scot.). 


MHE REV. JAMES BAIN (clxvi. 173). 

Anderson’s ‘ The Scottish Nation ’ states 
that the Rev. James Bain, a probationer of 
the Established Church of Scotland, who 
received episcopal ordination and was ap 
pointed a chaplain in one of the Colonies, 
was the second sox of the Rev. James Bain, 
A.M., by his wite the only daughter of Dr. 
Michael Potter, of Easter Livelands, Stir- 
lingshire, the son of Michael Potter, one of 
the martyrs of the Bass. 

The elder Bain, an eminent minister of the 
Relief communion, and one of the fathers of 
that Church, was the son of the minister 
of Bonhill, Dumbartonshire, where he was 
born 1710. He died 17 Jan., 1790. No fur- 
ther information is given regarding his son. 

JAMES Seron-ANDERSON, F.S.A. (Scot.). 


A NCIENT PARCHMENT (celxvi. 101, 141, 
+4 157). — Samuel Ayscough, in his cata- 
logue of the MSS. at ithe British Museum 
(vol. i. 1782, p. 88) mentions as forming 
Sloane MS. 3224, a ‘‘ Chronica chroni- 
carum, abreg. premiére partie illuminée.’ 
This is printed on vellum, and joined together 
forming a roll of about eight yards long. 
J. ARDAGH. 
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The Library. 


Change in the Farm. By 'T. Hennell. 
(Cambridge University Press. 10s. 6d.). 
NYHIS book is secure of a warm welcome in 

many quarters—among the imaginative 
and the lovers of literature; with the social 
historian; and, one would hope, among 
farmers themselves, to say nothing of the 
dwellers in country places, who will gain 
from it a better understanding of their sur- 
roundings. Intermixed with new methods 
and new machinery there is considerable — 
here and there strong — survival of old 
methods and old contrivances; and behind 
these again, derelict but not unrecognizable, 
are remains of yet more ancient ways. The 
labour of collecting such a mass of facts must 
have been considerable—not without its plea- 
sure, though; and hardly less the labour of 
co-ordinating them. 

After a sketch of a typical prosperous 
farmhouse of an elder generation, we pro- 
ceed to discuss the cowman and the shepherd. 
With them, by the nature of the case, the 
changes brought by ithe new era are more or 
less superficial. Smocks have gone out, but 
the sheep-crook, save that it is of less various 
pattern, remains as it was; and the daily 
work of the shepherd, which appears so 
much lighter than it really is, is much the 
same as iit was for his great-grandfather. 
We have often been told that to make a 
ewe who has lost her lamb, taken to another, 
the new one must be covered with the skin 
of her dead off-spring. It is a pretty illus- 
tration of the relations between sheep and 
shepherd to learn, on ithe authority of an 
experienced man, that this is not really 
necessary; it is sufficient for the shepherd 
to stand by the pen when the foster-mother 
and the lamb are first introduced to one 
another, and watch them quietly for ten 
minutes or so. 

One of the industries connected with the 
stable may well not be known to many 
readers. The old loose hairs are pulled out 
from time to time from the horses’ tails, 
and our author knew an old farmer who made 
all the rope that was used on the farm from 
these pullings. There have been no ox-teams 
in England since 1931, except the Herefords 
at Cirencester. Mr. Hennell discusses for a 
moment the likelihood of their use being re- 
vived. Oxen, though slower than horses, 
have, he says, the advantage of pulling with 
a steadier draught, and being cheaper to 


feed, and less nervous, being ready to work 
under hedges and in places where a _ horse 
will not go. An interesting detail in ox- 
ploughing was the singing of the ox-man as 
he ploughed—three or four songs over and 
over again: when he stopped singing, the 
oxen stood still in their tracks. What were 
these songs, and where could they be found ? 

To admirers of ‘ The Wheelwright’s Shop ’ 
it might seem there was nothing further to 
be said about waggons, but Mr. Hennell has 
found a good deal more in the way of plea- 
sant detail to set before us. A curious but 
useful structure — made by joining an old 
waggon to a cart—is known as an “ herm- 
aphrodite ’’ waggon: one wonders what poor 
pedant first gave it this name, worn down 
in vernacular speech to ‘“ mophrodite’’ or 
‘* mufferer.’’ 

It is satisfactory to learn that, while so 
many rustic arts are declining, hedging, 
helped by modern scientific methods, is 
advancing, that is, where it is practised at 
all. Mr. Hennell mentions the crab-apple 
hedges once much used and now almost van- 
ished, though they were good. 

The chapter on ‘ Ploughing’ — with the 
variety and abundance of the information, 
and the pleasant handling of technical de- 
tail, is, perhaps, in the way of skill, the best 
in the book; but it is run close by that on 
Sowing and the care of the growing crop. A 
hint of the date to which what is alive in 
the farmer’s tradition goes back, occurs in 
the saying: ‘‘ When you hear the first chap- 
ter of Genesis in church, put in your oats ’’— 
post Reformation, at any rate. It is tempt- 
ing to pick out other matters, but we imagine 
we have given a sufficiency of examples to 
whet the appetite of those of our readers 
who can care for things of this sort, and will 
only in conclusion mention a fascinating and 
well-illustrated section on Sheaf-knots. 

A few old customs are still, it appears, 
kept up or have but recently been discon- 
tinued: throwing up the cap at the end of 
the last day of the season’s sheep-shearing ; 
leaving cobwebs in stables, lest horses should 
catch cold if they are swept away; till the 
war, the sounding of the harvest-horn; the 
ringing of the gleaning bell. It must be 
noted too that Mr. Hennell records for us 
a good number of old technical terms. He 
has a short chapter on Signs of the weather : 
most of these are well known, but we had 
not ourselves met before that fragment of 
a rainbow which is called a ‘‘ wind-dog’’ or 
‘* weathergall,’’ and presages stormy weather. 
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Lhe Modern Muse. (Published for the Eng- 
lish Association by the Oxford University 
Press. 5s. net). 

WHo put together this collection of British 

and American poems is not revealed. 

It is a good anthology, and should have 

good fortune equal to that of its predecessor, 

the two series of ‘Poems To-day.’ Abut a 

hundred and thirty poets are represented, 

appearing in alphabetical order and fur- 
nished at the end with brief biographies— 

a useful feature. A majority are still liv- 

ing—many still young—or have but lately left 

us; and with ithem are older writers such as 

Wilfred Scawen Blunt, born nearly a cen- 

tury ago; Robert Bridges; William H. 

Drummond; Thomas Hardy; Alice Meynell ; 

and Francis Thompson. 

It is easy to carp a little at any anthology ; 
one always misses something one would one- 
self have included, and wishes away some- 
thing one esteems not worthy. It is perhaps 
more profitable to consider what is the gen- 
eral impression, whether of characteristic 
excellence or characteristic defect, which this 


gathering of contemporary work leaves with | 


one. The chief excellence is undoubtedly ithe 
vividness and delicacy of modern observation 
of nature—of the moods and turns and light 
and shadow of the days, as they are seen 
reflected in landscape, in water, in living 
things. Nor is the delicacy with which these 
penetrating observations are used any less 
admirable. 
abound more than the joyful or the witty. 
Wit, indeed, is rare—and where it occurs 
perhaps over-subtle. 


less: a generation or two of intensive criti- 
cism has produced its due effect here. One 
turns with delight from one lovely thing to 
another. 

What defects are there? First, we can 
but find the appeal ito the ear less frequently 
successful than is appeal to the eye. We 
close the book with the mind full of charm- 
ing, even of moving, images, but not much 
haunted by music, by unforgettable lines. 
And—as we believe connected with that com- 
parative failure—there is, it seems to us, in 
this modern poetry. a certain tendency to 
lose, or not to develop, power. Its formula 
might- be expressed as vision wrought into 
song: we are inclined to think that the for- 
mula for full release of poetic force would 
be music (or thought or story or 
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| mentationum et Dissertationum in Genesin, 
| Or, if tthe book is anywhere in America, I 


The technique is for | 
the most part within its chosen range flaw- | 


song) | 
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wrought out into vision, and that where the 
peculiar power of poetry is most enduringly 
and most fully manifest, it is in that order 
it works itself out. 


Shah Jahan. 


A play in five acts. By L 
Stanley Just. 


(Grafton and Co. 6s. net), 


| HIS play was performed with success ip 


January, 1932, by the Unnamed Society 
of Manchester. It is well wonth reading, 
The full value of the irregular verse cat 
doubtless not be felt except when spoken; 
yet even to the reader, its ease, and a certain 
elegance—and, on occasion, its force, are suf 
ficiently apparent. The whole conception = 
which history is made rather to subservé 
than to dominate—engages sympathy. Per 


| haps it is fundamentally occidental, yet it 


blends admirably with occidental understand. 
ing of the Taj Mahal, from which the in 
terpreters of Shah Jehan is inevitably drawn, 


Mr. ARNoLp WituiaMs, of 305, Smith 
Building, Chapel Hill, N.C., U.S.A., writes 
to us: 

‘*T wonder if you could assist me to find 
a book? I want to buy, if it is for sale, the 
Com- 


should appreciate the privilege of using it. 
I am willing to go to the library, public or 
private, which possesses it, and use it there, 


saat come: ; whether is 
The whimsical and the pathetic | do not know whether you con Se 


my search, but if you can insert a brief notice 


|in your columns, I should appreciate it.” 


Novices TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
We cannot undertake to answer queries 
privately, nor to give advice on the value of 
old books or prints. i 


APPROVED ‘Queries’ are inserted free of 
charge Contributors are requested always 
give their names and addresses, for the infor 
mation of the Editor, and not necessarily for 
publication. 


WuHeN sending a letter to be forwarded t 
another contributor, correspondents are [re 
quested to put in the top left-hand corner of 
the envelope the number of the page 
‘N. & Q.’ to which the letter refers. 


WHEN answering a query, or referring to al 
article which has already appeared, corre®” 
pondents are requested to give within paren 
theses—immediately after the exact heading= 


| the numbers of the series, volume and p3g@ 


at which the contribution in question is to b@ | 
found. % 
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